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poised  to  sa%'e  so|$re|gation«  southern  states  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  first  suit  directly 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  dual  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  heard  by  a  federal  court.  The  opinion,  due 
sometime  this  summer,  will  determine  whether  Clarendon 
County,  S.  C.,  can  legally  send  Negro  children  to  segre¬ 
gated  schools.  Already  attorney  generals  throughout  the 
South  are  working  on  briefs  to  file  with  appellate  courts 
should  the  decision  uphold  plaintiffs,  while  the  Nat.  Assn, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  not  only  plans 
to  see  the  case  through  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  but 
also  has  instituted  similar  suits  in  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

In  the  Clarendon  County  case,  NAACP  attorneys  for 
the  parents  of  30  Negro  school  children  used  this  line 
of  attack:  first,  they  presented  evidence  that  Clarendon 
County  Negro  schools  were  vastly  inferior  to  white 
schools;  then  they  set  out  to  prove  that  regardless  of 
facilities,  a  segregated  school  system  discriminated  against 
Negroes.  In  the  latter  contention,  they  were  supported 
by  several  educators  and  psychologists,  who  testified 
that  separation  of  races  in  schools  brought  damage  to 
the  student’s  personality.  For  Negro  children,  they  said, 
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segregation  brings  a  lowering  of  self-esteem,  strong  feel¬ 
ings  of  resentment  and  hostility,  a  desire  to  escape  or 
withdraw  from  social  participation.  For  white  children, 
they  added,  segregation  brings  feelings  of  guilt. 

In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  this  year’s  legislatures 
took  steps  which  might  prevent  the  mingling  of  races 
in  schools  even  if  federal  courts  outlaw  segregation. 
But  this  month  Gov.  Fuller  Warren  of  Florida  held  that 
such  legislation  would  be  found  unconstitutional,  then 
vetoed  a  money  bill  that  would  have  cut  off  funds  of  all 
state  colleges  if  segregation  were  ended  in  one. 

Probe  of  narcotics  traffic  in  New  York, 

begun  last  week,  is  creating  the  impression  that  public 
schools  have  been  lax  in  teaching  pupils  of  the  danger 
of  narcotics  and  in  detecting  youthful  addicts.  Attorney 
General  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  who  is  conducting  the 
investigation,  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  Supt.  Wm.  H. 
Jansen  reported  only  154  cases  of  known  addiction  among 
the  city’s  pupils,  yet  agreed  with  estimates  that  there 
might  be  1,500. 

Inflacncc  of  the  North  C'cntral  Assn,  on  col¬ 
leges  and  high  schools  in  Illinois  will  be  investigated  by 
a  legislative  committee,  under  terms  of  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Illinois  legislature  this  month.  The  state  lawmakers 
want  to  know  where  the  association  gets  its  authority, 
how  it  establishes  its  standards,  how  it  enforces  them 
and  what  right  it  has  to  do  so. 

Under  a  new  tidclands  plan  suggested  in  the 
Senate  this  month,  all  income  from  oil  obtained  from 
submerged  coastal  lands  would  go  for  national  defense 
during  the  present  emergency.  But  later,  it  would  be 
distributed  to  all  states  for  education.  Introduced  in 
the  names  of  10  senators  by  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  the 
proposal  appeared  as  an  amendment  to  an  Administration 
bill  which  sets  up  temporary  arrangements  for  handling 
of  submerged  coastal  regions,  pending  final  settlement 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  states  or  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  owns  them. 

In  the  past,  income  from  tidelands  oil  helped  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  California  support  public  schools.  Demand¬ 
ing  that  in  the  future  these  states  allow  children  of 
all  states  to  benefit  by  tidelands  wealth  (estimated  at 
840,500,000,000),  Senator  Hill  claims  that  immigration 
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from  state  to  state  makes  it  pointless  for  any  state  to 
be  concerned  only  with  education  within  its  own  borders. 

Educational  duties  of  brimdcasters  would 
be  taken  more  seriously  by  radio  and  TV  stations.  Sen. 
Win.  Benton  of  Connecticut  believes,  if  the  President 
appointed  a  citizen’s  board  to  watch  over  programs.  In 
a  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  this  month,  Benton 
proposed  that  such  a  board  be  created,  that  it  annually 
review  the  offerings  of  each  station  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  were  living  up  to  its  responsibility  for  education 
and  public  service.  (See  “Importance  of  Commercial  Tele¬ 
vision,"  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Effect  of  War  on  the  Dismissal  of  Teachers,"  Edmund  }. 
Kublik.  Scliool  Board  Jour..  June  1951.  400  N.  Hroaduay,  .Mil¬ 
waukee  1.  (Holdings  of  courts  on  whether  or  not  a  teacher  who 
is  a  “conscientious  objector"  or  who  is  affiliated  with  Communist 
groups  can  be  legally  barred  from  a  school  job.) 


Adminintration 


Dept,  of  Higher  Education  soon  will  lose 
its  executive  secretary.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  McDonald  will 
leave  to  take  over  the  presidency  of  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  U.  September  1st. 

f'ollege  enrollment  slide  of  18%  is  predicted 
for  this  fall  by  the  Central  Assn,  of  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Business  Officials,  after  a  check-up  at  497  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Higher  Education  (published 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education),  a  survey  on  planned 
reductions  of  college  and  university  teaching  personnel 
for  next  year  reveals  that  (1)  one-third  of  all  institutions 
will  cut  their  staffs  by  approximately  9^  ,  and  (2)  trim¬ 
ming  will  be  heaviest  in  English  and  modern  language 
departments;  lightest  in  classical  languages  and  medicine. 

Insurance  profits  return  to  schools  in  a  rare 
arrangement  for  fire  insurance  coverage  of  all  Oklahoma 
City  public  school  buildings.  For  a  number  of  years, 
explains  Asst.  Supt.  N.  L.  George,  the  local  Assn,  of 
Insurance  Agents  has  figured  fire  protection  rates  on 
all  schools,  then  has  allocated  the  insurance  among 
local  agencies,  numbering  155  at  present.  During  much 
of  that  time,  profits  on  premiums  have  been  placed 
in  an  association  fund  used  to  improve  safety  education. 
Among  activities  financed  and  items  purchased:  safety 
posters,  dual  control  cars,  instructional  materials,  psycho¬ 
physical  testing  equipment,  scholarships  for  teachers  in 
areas  of  exceptional  education,  safety  convention  trips. 

The  Oklahoma  City  insurance  program  is  described 
briefly  in  the  June  issue  of  School  Business  Affairs,  in 
more  detail  in  “A  Guide  to  Boards  of  Education,”  a 
booklet  published  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Insurance  Agents 
Assn.  The  association  pool  for  safety  education  is  a 
by-product,  not  the  purpose  of  the  plan.  Originally  it 
was  set  up  to  eliminate  political  pressures  accompanying 
the  placement  of  fire  insurance,  and  to  simplify  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures. 


9  of  10  teachers  use  sponsored  aids,  reports 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  public  relations  counsel  in  .New 
York  City,  after  a  national  survey.  “Study  of  Education- 
Industry  Cooperation,”  recently  released  by  the  firm, 
contains  survey  results,  revealing  how,  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent.  business  is  furnishing  materials  for  school  programs. 
According  to  superintendents  polled,  industry  can  help 
them  most  by  cooperating  in  various  forms  of  guidance 
work  and  student  field  trips,  and  by  participating  in 
citizens’  school  councils.  Least  valuable  of  all  business- 
sponsored  projects,  schoolmen  said,  are  contests. 

Teachers,  incidentally,  found  many  faults  with  industry- 
produced  materials.  For  instance,  three  of  four  social 
studies  teachers  felt  that  vocabulary  often  was  above 
students’  reading  levels;  four  of  five  thought  there  often 
was  inadequate  attention  to  student  interests;  and  four 
of  five  criticized  materials  because  they  did  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  facts,  and  opinions  and  assumptions.  That 
aids  falling  into  the  latter  category  are  sometimes  used  to 
illustrate  propaganda  techniques  would  not  please  their 
sponsors,  comments  the  survey-maker. 

Guesses  as  to  what  industry  spends  annually  for  teach¬ 
ing  aids  run  the  gamut.  Surmises  the  director  of  in¬ 
structional  materials  for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  schools: 
$200,000,000.  Estimates  Thos.  J.  Sinclair,  manager  of 
school  and  college  service  for  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Rail¬ 
roads:  more  than  the  annual  school  budgets  of  Delaware. 
Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Wyoming 
combined. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“What  Can  Schools  Do  .4bout  the  Emergency?"  .‘'chool  Execu 
live,  June  1951.  470  4th  Are.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Eight  articles  h 
nationally-known  school  leaders  setting  forth  school  mobilization 
plans  and  needed  emphasis  in  curricula.) 

“The  High  School  Principal  and  the  College  Entrance  Problem!' 
Samuel  Ersoff.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  May  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report 
on  attitudes  of  school  principals  toward  present  practices,  tai 
their  receptivity  toward  proposed  changes.) 


ProtcHsional  Relations 


Most  holpfnl  induction  practices  are  those 
which  bring  new  teachers  together  with  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  person-to-person  or  small  group  relationship, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  May  issue  of  the  New  Jersej 
Educational  Review.  Giving  opinions  of  heads  of  71 
school  systems  (many  known  for  their  sound  induction 
programs),  the  report  reveals  that  the  practice  of  the 
superintendent  or  principal  having  daily  office  hours  for 
consultation  is  considered  of  first  importance.  Second:  / 
having  a  member  of  the  administrative  staff  help  the  ne» 
teacher  evaluate  her  work  at  the  close  of  the  first  years 
teaching. 

A  more  far-reaching  study  on  teacher-induction  re 
cently  has  been  completed  for  the  North  Central  Assn 
by  Morris  S.  Wallace  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Covering 
practices  now  in  use  and  what  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  think  of  them,  it,  too,  indicates  that  the  best 
techniques  are  those  that  arc  the  most  individual.  TI* 
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North  Central  study  also  goes  into  the  best  timing  for 
various  practices,  and  outlines  a  sound  induction  program. 

Retired  Teachers  Assn,  will  be  granted  de¬ 
partment  status  by  the  NEA  at  its  national  convention 
in  San  Francisco,  July  1  to  7.  A  comparatively  new 
group,  the  retired  teachers’  organization  and  its  affiliates 
have  two  primary  goals;  (1)  liberalizing  of  retirement 
benefits,  and  (2)  obtaining  income  tax  exemption  for 
retirement  pay. 
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Alongside  other  professional  workers. 

teachers  are  earning  relatively  good  salaries.  So  reports 
Barrington  Associates  of  New  York  which  recently  made 
a  comparative  study  of  salaries,  hours  and  job  security 
of  2,823  public  school  teachers  and  those  of  profession¬ 
al  persons  employed  by  corporations  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  a  number  of  nearby  communities.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  found  that  teachers  in  the  area  earned 
only  S392  a  year  less  than  other  professional  workers 
when  the  pay  of  corporation  engineers,  biologists,  physi¬ 
cists,  writers,  lawyers,  chemists,  nurses  and  pharma¬ 
cologists  was  lumped  together  and  averaged. 

In  other  ways,  public  school  teachers  have  a  distinct 
edge  on  the  worker  in  private  industry,  the  investigators 
comment.  While  the  teacher  worked  -45^  o  hours  a  week 
for  38  weeks,  or  1,729  hours  annually,  the  business 
employe  worked  371^  hours  a  week  for  50  weeks,  or 
1.875  hours  annually.  But  the  outstanding  feature  of 
school  employment  is  said  to  be  job  security.  No  voca¬ 
tion  surveyed  exceeded  teaching  in  this  respect,  the  re¬ 
port  claims. 

Made  at  the  request  of  the  White  Plains  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  (which  was  advised  to  raise  teaching  pay  $380 
annually),  the  survey  contradicts  broad  statements  that 
compared  with  jobs  in  private  business,  work  for  public 
school  systems  is  much  less  rewarding. 

5-jear  courses  for  high  school  teachers 

recently  have  been  announced  by  Yale  U.,  and  jointly 
by  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Yale  course,  open  only  to  exceptionally  able  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  for  high  school  and  junior  college  teach¬ 
ing,  will  train  teachers  for  all  academic  subject-matter 
fields.  Its  completion  will  bring  an  M.A.  in  education. 

In  the  joint  Harvard-M.I.T.  program,  limited  to  pros¬ 
pective  science  and  mathematics  teachers,  students  will 
take  two  years  of  work  at  M.I.T.,  three  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  Subsequentlv,  they  will 
be  awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  general  science  by 
M.I.T.  and  a  Master  of  Arts  in  teaching  by  Harvard. 

iasr-to-door  quest  for  teachers  of  elementa¬ 
ry  grades  may  be  necessary  if  schools  are  to  remain 
stalled  in  the  future.  Such  was  the  warning  of  the  Nat. 
Wucation  Assn,  in  releasing  the  “1951  Study  of  Teacher 
Supply  &  Demand.” 

Prepared  by  Ray  C.  Maul  for  the  Nat.  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education  &  Professional  Standards,  the 
report  reveals  that  32,000  qualified  elementary  school 
,  teaching  candidates  will  be  graduated  from  colleges  and 
I  universities  this  year.  But  the  needs  are  far  greater: 
o0,000  elementary  school  teachers  will  be  required  to 
replace  those  who  retire;  10,000,  to  meet  the  demands 


of  increased  enrollment;  10,000,  to  reduce  pupil  per 
teacher  ratios.  And  that  doesn’t  count  teachers  needed 
to  replace  those  now  teaching  without  proper  preparation. 

Compared  with  other  years,  incoming  supply  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  from  1951  graduating  classes 
shows  improvement.  The  number  graduated  this  year 
is  4,(X)0  more  than  in  1950  ;  31^f  more  than  were  gradu¬ 
ated  during  the  relatively  normal  year  of  1941;  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  completed  their  training  in 
19-15 — the  year  that  sources  of  teacher  supply  threatened 
to  dry  up. 

In  the  high  school  teaching  field  there  are  again  far 
more  graduates  than  there  will  be  vacancies  next  fall. 
According  to  the  survey,  approximately  77,000  teacher 
candidates  will  be  going  after  50,000  jobs.  Although 
there  are  9,000  fewer  graduates  this  year  than  last  (a 
good  sign),  still  the  1951  graduating  class  is  64%  larger 
than  in  1941.  Greatest  oversupply  is  in  men's  physical 
education,  where  there  are  three  times  more  new  teach¬ 
ers  than  openings.  But  the  surplus  may  change  to  a 
sudden  shortage.  With  the  military  build-up.  the  armed 
services  will  be  seeking  physical  fitness  instructors,  the 
report  notes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Requirements  for  Certification — 1951-52,  Robt.  C.  R'oellner  &  M. 
Anrilla  Wood.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  STM)  Ellis  Are.,  Chicago  37. 
llTp.  $3.30.  (Covering  certification  of  teachers,  counselors,  li¬ 
brarians  and  administrators  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  junior  colleges.) 

Humanagenient  in  the  CASDA  Schools.  Mabel  McGowan,  editor, 
('.apital  Area  School  Development  Assn.,  State  College.  Albany, 
N.  Y.  77p.  $1.  (Survey  of  those  practices  within  council  schools 
which  have  a  bearing  on  teacher  morale.  Included;  prorisions  for 
smoking,  rest  or  relaxing;  application  of  salary  law  and  method 
of  payment  of  salaries;  sick  leave,  assignment  of  teacher  loads 
and  induction  procedures.) 

“The  1950  Revision  of  the  Douglass  High  School  Teaching  Load 
Formula,"  Harl  R.  Douglass.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Second¬ 
ary-School  Principals.  May  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (Refinement  of  a  standard  system  for  computing  teaching 
loads.) 


Teaching  3§ethods  and  Problems 


Resoarch  on  (•ommon  practice  in  punctuation 
and  Engli-sh  usage  gives  rules  new’  significance  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  senior  English  classes  of  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.) 
junior-senior  high  school.  Teacher  Gertrude  H.  Overton 
believes.  Frequently,  she  reports  in  the  June  English 
Jniirnal,  she  gives  students  an  assignment  such  as  this: 
“Find  20  examples  from  modern  newspapers,  books  and 
magazines  which  show  whether  or  not  modern  writers 
are  observing  the  rule  that  an  adverbial  clause  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  should  be  followed  by  a  comma. 
Then  write  a  conclusion  on  how  closely  the  rule  is  being 
observed.” 

Class  members,  she  has  discovered,  enjoy  such  a  job. 
and  develop  new  interest  in  punctuation  and  grammar. 
The  assignment  demands  that  they  base  conclusions  on 
the  results  of  their  own  research,  leading  them  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves  “who  makes  grammar  rules.” 
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(A  RREST  RE  Wise  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
‘'Summarized  Grammar,”  M.  L.  Houe.  English  Jour.,  June  1951. 
211  ff'.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (The  author  cautions  against  shelving 
of  grammar  in  attempting  to  do  aicay  with  the  dogma  of  grammar. 
He  proposes  how  punctuation  and  good  usage  can  be  taught  as  a 
practical,  constructive  and  creative  procedure.) 

Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Maps  and  Globes,  Halene  Hatcher. 
Office  of  Education,  If  ash.  25,  D.C.  lOp.  Free. 

Music  and  the  Classroom  Teacher,  James  Lockhart  Mursell.  Silver 
Burdett  Co.,  45  E.  17th  St.,  S.  i'.  3.  Slip.  $3.  (Suggestions  for 
the  teacher  who  has  had  little  training  in  music  education.) 

Teaching  Secondary  English,  John  James  DeBoer.  McGraw-Hill, 
330  If  .  42nd  St.,  S.  Y.  18.  (Modern  procedures  for  the  teaching 
of  literature,  reading,  speaking,  writing  and  listening  at  the  high 
school  lei  el.) 

“A  'Motorized"  Reading  Project,”  Nellie  F.  Jones.  English  Jour., 
June  1951.  211  If  .  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Report  on  the  successful 
use  of  remedial  reading  apparatus  in  the  Clinton,  la.,  high  school.) 

Methods  and  Activities  in  Elenientary-.''chool  Science,  Glenn  O. 
Blough  &  Albert  John  Huggett.  Dryden  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
16.  318p.  $3.75. 


Curricula 


Toaeliers  froquonlly  hanipor  ono  another 

in  their  attempts  to  make  high  school  curricula  more 
valuable  to  youth,  suspect  educators  in  Illinois  who  are 
leading  an  organized  movement  to  vitalize  secondary 
school  programs.  Too  often,  they  feel,  a  teacher  is  ex¬ 
clusively  concerned  with  the  educational  job  being  done 
in  his  own  field,  giving  a  shrug  to  the  work  of  other 
departments,  about  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing. 
Thus  by  being  indifferent  to  progress  in  other  areas, 
he  is  likely  to  impede  it  unwittingly. 

The  steering  eommittee  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School 
Curriculum  Program  has  come  forth  with  a  plan  designed 
to  broaden  this  “specialist”  attitude  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers,  inherent  in  their  training,  and  seen  as  a  “restrictive 
influence”  to  educational  advance.  “Prospectus  of  the 
Local  Area  Consensus  Studies,”  published  by  the  Illinois 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  describes  what  the  committee 
proposes  that  schools  do. 

Briefly,  it  suggests  that  schools  schedule  in-service 
sessions  to  take  up  the  principles  and  purposes,  local 
achievements  and  shortcomings,  in  each  subject  matter 
and  service  area,  one  at  a  time.  All  faculty  members, 
plus  a  selected  panel  of  students  and  parents,  would  take 
part.  At  such  meetings  on  mathematics,  for  instance, 
not  only  math  teachers,  but  teachers  of  all  subjects, 
would  study  goals  of  a  modern  secondary  school  mathe¬ 
matics  program,  eventually  working  out  means  for  bring¬ 
ing  local  instruction  in  line  with  their  stated  objectives. 
The  resulting  program — representing  the  consensus  of 
faculty  members,  pupils  and  parents — would  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  teachers,  and  would  have  their  wholehearted 
support. 

To  aid  schools  in  starting  such  projects,  the  Illinois 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  study  outlines  for  19  specific  secondary  school  sub¬ 
jects  and  service  areas.  Cast  as  an  inventory,  each  guide 
will  present  principles  and  purposes  of  the  subject  in 
question  as  seen  by  a  group  of  specially-chosen  Illinois 


educators.  Faculty  members,  parents,  and  pupils  will  I 
tear  the  statements  apart,  put  them  together  again  with  ! 
local  adaptations.  By  the  time  it  is  through,  the  teacher-  j 
parent-pupil  group  will  be  ready  to  work  out  an  improved 
curriculum  in  the  area,  the  steering  committee  is  con¬ 
vinced.  Inventories  now  available  cover  English,  extra¬ 
class  activities,  guidance,  and  family  living;  others  will 
be  published  later.  To  complete  all  19  studies,  it  will  take 
a  school  from  two  to  five  years,  the  committee  estimates. 

To  roquira^  eollo|Sc‘  satudy  of  civics  by  all 

undergraduates  would  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  stu 
dent  understanding  and  practice  of  good  citizenship,  the 
U,  of  Wisconsin  faculty  has  decided.  After  considerinj  * 
a  proposal  that  civics  be  made  mandatory,  staff  members 
voted  to  keep  the  course  on  an  elective  basis,  recom¬ 
mending  instead  that  advisers  encourage  all  students  to 
choose  subjects  that  would  increase  their  effectiveness  as 
citizens.  A  required  course,  the  faculty  reasoned,  wonW 
duplicate  high  school  work  for  many  students,  and  per¬ 
haps  would  lessen,  rather  than  increase,  stude.it  interest  f 
in  civics.  Citizenship  training,  it  added,  is  not  required ! 
study,  but  “begins  at  home,  continues  through  the  edu  j 
cative  life  and  is  a  summation  of  formal  schooling  and  i 
contact  with  the  American  way  of  life.”  I 
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Institnlions  in  <he  Ford  Fund  project,  de 

signed  to  provide  college  work  for  students  after  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  of  high  school,  now  number  nine.  Besides 
Yale,  Columbia  and  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and 
Wisconsin  (EDUCATION  SUMM.4RY,  May  5),  five  other 
institutions  are  taking  part — the  Universities  of  Louh- 
ville  and  Utah,  Oberlin  College  (Oberlin,  Ohio),  Gouchetf 
College  (Baltimore,  Md.),  and  Lafayette  College  (Easton.  i 
Pa.).  Like  the  original  participants,  the  newcomers  in 
the  experiment  will  offer  the  “under-age”  students  sizahlt 
scholarships,  but  their  programs  will  be  limited  to  25  I 
or  50  students. 
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Junior  colleges  should  offer  nursing,  lead  / 
ers  of  local  and  national  nursing  organizations  recoin  1 
mended  at  a  special  conference  on  the  nurse  shortagt 
called  by  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College  this  month.  Be 
cause  nursing  education  has  remained  outside  channel- 
for  general  education,  the  nursing  profession  loses  thou 
sands  of  prospects,  the  group  declared.  Many  younf 
women  overlook  nursing,  it  explained,  because  only  rarel' 
is  nurses’  training  coupled  with  a  “college  education. 

.Aside  from  military  and  civil  defense  requirement',  i 
the  nation  has  a  shortage  of  65,0(X)  nurses,  the  confer 
ence  said.  For  military  and  civil  defense  purposes  alone. 
58,000  nurses  should  start  training  annually,  it  wi' 
estimated.  Only  44,200  new  students  enrolled  in  nursk 
schools  in  the  fall  of  1950.  / 

Promotion  of  life  adJuNlment  cdacatiMi 

is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  new  group  of  educators  under  | 
chairmanship  of  Paul  D.  Collier,  chief  of  the  Bureau  I 
of  Youth  .Services,  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Hartfori^ 
Conn.  Meeting  for  the  first  time  in  Washington,  D.  C-k 
this  month,  the  new  group  made  plans  for  carrying*! 
the  work  of  the  First  Commission  on  Life  Adjustniei!| 
Education,  whose  three-year  term  expired  last  fall.  lif 
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its  predecessor,  the  new  body  will  aim  at  stimulating 
revision  of  high  school  curricula  to  make  it  more  suitable 
for  all  students,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  students 
who  leave  high  school  before  graduation  (see  GUIDANCE). 
The  12  members  of  the  second  commission,  as  of  the 
first,  represent  12  national  education  organizations. 

Geography  has  heen  forgotten  by  most  U.  S. 
college  students,  the  New  York  Times  is  charging. 
In  a  test  on  geographic  facts  which  its  editors  be¬ 
lieve  vital  to  an  elementary  understanding  of  national 
and  world  problems,  it  found  that  the  vast  majority 
of  4,752  college  students  failed  miserably. 

Among  facts  which  the  thoughtful  citizen  should  be 
acutely  aware  of  these  days,  the  Times,  and  its  director  on 
the  test.  Dr.  Samuel  Van  Valkenburg  of  the  graduate 
school  of  geography,  Clark  U.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  believe, 
are  the  populations  of  important  world  powers.  That 
college  students  are  not  is  revealed  in  the  high  percentages 
that  muffed  population  questions.  For  instance,  three 
of  four  missed  the  world  population,  less  than  25% 
could  accurately  estimate  the  populations  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  Brazil  or  Canada.  Forty-six  per 
cent  could  not  give  the  approximate  population  of  United 
States  according  to  the  1950  census. 

One  of  15  patterns  of  study,  available  in  a 
“single”  curriculum,  may  be  followed  by  students  in 
the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  high  school.  Students,  receiving 
individual  guidance  on  selection  of  subject  offerings, 
usually  choose  one  of  15  course  sequences  which  lead  to 
college,  or  such  careers  as  accounting,  art,  clerical,  draft¬ 
ing,  engineering,  teaching  or  secretarial  work.  Although 
formerly  the  Vineland  high  school  offered  four  separate 
programs — college  preparatory,  general,  commercial  and 
agriculture — the  single  curriculum  plan,  school  officials 
believe,  provides  the  flexibility  required  to  answer  the 
individual  needs  of  students  more  fully. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Integrating  the  Elementary  Curriculum,  Jos.  Leese  &  G.  Dean 
Shoup.  Capital  Area  School  Development  Assn.,  State  College, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  94p.  $1.  (An  interpretation  of  an  “integrated" 
curriculum  as  seen  by  teachers  in  the  association's  schools.) 
Adventures  in  Aviation  Education,  Harold  E.  Mehrens.  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.,  IF ash.,  D.C.  250p.  $3.50. 
But  in  July. 

Art  in  the  Classroom,  Manfred  L.  Keiler.  U.  of  Nebraska  Press, 
Lincoln.  225p.  $4. 
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Upsurge*  in  ^^drop-out’’  problems  as  a  result 
of  increased  job  opportunities  and  impending  military 
service  for  youth  already  is  troubling  high  schools,  it 
was  reported  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Second  Nat.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  this  month.  The  situation  is  bringing  new  at¬ 
tempts  to  learn  the  true  reasons  for  students  leaving 
high  school  before  graduation,  and  intensified  guidance 
programs. 

For  instance,  in  New  York  City  next  fall,  four  academic 
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and  vocational  high  schools  will  take  part  in  a  controlled 
experiment  to  determine  whether  curriculum  modifica¬ 
tions  and  special  guidance  can  cut  drop-outs  substantially. 
Earlier  studies  of  drop-outs  in  the  city  schools  have 
shown  that  while  students  say  they  are  leaving  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  most  actually  leave  because  of  inadequate 
guidance  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  program. 

Two  soon-to-be-published  studies  have  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  drop-out  problem.  One  will  be  produced  by 
the  State  Dept,  of  Education  in  Connecticut;  the  other, 
called  Education  &  National  Defense,  by  the  State  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois. 

IVew  general  compusllion  lest,  now  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  is  designed  to  measure  the  “broader 
outcomes  of  teaching,”  reports  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board.  A  three-hour  essay  examination,  the 
test  was  given  in  one  of  four  different  forms  to  students 
in  a  selected  number  of  high  schools  this  spring.  If  after 
further  study  the  examination  is  found  to  be  reliable,  it 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  regular  college  entrance 
test  program,  possibly  in  May,  1952.  Both  juniors  and 
seniors  would  have  the  option  of  taking  it  or  the  present 
achievement  tests. 

Copy  of  the  test  as  given  this  spring  may  be  had 
for  the  asking  from  the  secretary  of  the  board,  425  W. 
117th  St.,  New  York  27. 

Report  on  scholarships  available  throughout 
the  country  will  reveal  that  $4,000,000  worth  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  lost  last  year  because  no  students  (or  no 
qualified  students,  in  some  cases)  applied  for  1,710 
scholarships  offered  by  educational  institutions.  Another 
$1,3(X),0(K)  in  fellowships  went  unused  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  Listing  all  scholarships  and  fellowships  granted 
by,  or  through,  educational  institutions,  the  report  is 
to  be  published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Mental  Hygiene  in  Teaching.  Fritz  Redl  &  Wm.  W.  W attenberg. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  454p. 
$3S0. 

Learning  to  Know  Your  Pupils,  Geo.  Rotter  &  Edith  Greer.  Uni¬ 
versity  Pub.  Co.,  1126  Q  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  96p.  80c. 

Occupational  Choice:  An  Approach  to  a  General  Theory,  Eli 
Ginzberg  and  others.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27. 
279p.  $3.75. 

1951  Directory  of  Vocational  Counseling  Agencies.  Nat.  Vocational 
Guidance  Assn.,  Box  64,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.  125p.  $1. 
(A  listing,  by  states,  of  approved  vocational  counseling  agencies.) 
Private  Independent  Schools,  James  E.  Bunting,  editor,  do  the 
author,  W allingford.  Conn.  $5.  ( A  directory  of  private  schools 
throughout  the  country,  with  information  on  building  and  equip¬ 
ment,  faculty,  admission  and  costs,  instruction,  pupil  activities.) 
Follow-Up  Study  of  High  School  Graduates  and  Drop-Outs. 
Board  of  Public  Education,  Pittsburgh.  34p.  (The  study  covers 
the  period  1938  through  1948,  reveals  why  students  left  school 
before  graduation,  what  fields  other  students  entered.) 

Guidance  Workers’  Qualifications:  A  Review  of  the  Literature, 
1917-1950,  Clifford  P.  Froehlich.  Office  of  Education,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  16p.  Free. 

Diagno.sing  Human-Relations  Needs,  Hilda  Taba,  Elizabeth  Hall 
Brady,  John  T,  Robinson,  Wm.  E.  Vickery.  Amer.  Council  on 
Education,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of 
various  experimental  programs  for  uncovering  unsatisfactory  per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  Techniques  employed  include  diaries,  parent 
interviews,  sociometric  procedures.) 
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Student  Activities 


dilate  student  council  or)$anizaf  ions  are  now 

functioning  in  37  stales,  although  three  years  ago  there 
were  only  18  loosely-knit  state  student  council  associa¬ 
tions  in  operation.  The  increase  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  Gerald  M.  V  an  Pool,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  director  of  student  activities  for 
the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  according 
to  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  School  Activities. 

This  week  some  600  students  from  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  nation  are  in  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  attending  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Student  Councils. 
Some  of  the  subjects  up  for  discussion:  school  vandal¬ 
ism,  council  responsibility  for  discipline,  civil  defense  pro¬ 
grams,  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  high  school,  secret 
societies,  high  school  social  programs,  and  school  awards. 

Set  a  deadline  for  removal  of  bias  in  mem¬ 
bership  rules  of  student  organizations,  college  officials 
were  urged  recently  by  the  Nat.  Student  Conference  on 
Human  Relations  in  Higher  Education.  That  date  should 
be  prior  to  October,  1956,  it  recommended.  Other  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  conference  appear  in  the  May  17  issue  of 
Higher  Education  &  Nat.  .Ajjairs.  The  meeting  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .Amer.  Council  on  Education,  Nat.  Student 
Assn.,  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  Jewish,  Catholic,  YW  and  YMCA  student 
groups. 

A  good  many  institutions  already  have  taken  such 
action.  Among  them:  Arizona  State,  Michigan  State. 
Brooklyn  and  Middlebury  Colleges;  the  Cniversities  of 
Washington,  Connecticut,  Houston,  Toledo,  Minnesota. 
Chicago,  and  Michigan;  and  Syracuse,  Rutgers,  Columbia, 
Harvard  and  New  York  Universities. 

Special  book  collections^  prominently  advertised 
on  school  bulletin  boards  in  the  Rigby  (Ida.)  high  school, 
give  school  library  circulation  a  boost.  Selected  by  a 
student  Library  Club,  the  books  in  each  collection  are  of 
a  single  type,  or  center  about  one  topic.  One  month, 
for  instance,  “Books  for  Girls”  were  featured,  stressed 
personality,  popularity  and  manners.  Another  month 
spotlighted  historical  novels. 

To  upiiradc  student  council  performance, 

details  of  most  council  jobs  should  be  delegated  to  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  appointed  from  outside  council  mem¬ 
bership.  according  to  Principal  J.  Henry  Adams  of  Ells¬ 
worth  Memorial  high  school.  East  Windsor  Hill.  Conn. 
In  the  May  issue  of  Clearing  House,  he  describes  an 
unusual  framework  for  student  council  operations  that 
seemingly  is  bringing  greater  accomplishments  and  wider 
pupil  participation  in  school  government. 

At  Ellsworth  Memorial  high  school,  he  reports,  a  16- 
member  student  council  is  composed  of  the  four  class 
officers  of  each  high  scliool  class.  Unlike  most  councils, 
however,  it  is  a  purely  policy-making,  not  a  working 
body,  for  all  of  its  projects  are  handled  by  11  standing 
committees.  While  committe  chairmen  are  appointed 
by  the  council,  committee  members  —  two  from  each 
class  serve  on  each  group  —  usually  volunteer  for  the 
work,  although  they  sometimes  are  “drafted”  by  their 


class  presidents.  The  council  must  sanction  committee 
plans  (chairmen  attend  council  meetings,  but  do  not 
vote),  although  committees  have  full  responsibility  for 
outlining  their  course  of  action  and  seeing  it  through. 
They  work  in  important  areas  of  student  activities: 
traditions,  house  and  grounds,  noontime  and  cafeteria, 
emergency  and  traffic,  athletic  associations,  social  events, 
assemblies,  welfare,  school  finance,  school  activily  point 
system  and  publicity. 

Not  only  does  this  organizational  scheme  bring  many 
students  (almost  a  third  of  total  enrollment)  into  council 
work  but.  since  each  standing  committee  has  a  faculty 
adviser  of  its  own,  it  involves  almost  all  staff  members 
in  council  activities,  Mr.  Adams  points  out. 

.Students  are  aeti\'e  in  publie  relations  of 

Eastern  Washington  College  of  Education,  Cheney. 
Among  student  PR  projects:  (1)  a  student  speakers’ 
bureau  sends  students  to  give  talks  at  school,  community 
and  club  meetings  (2)  a  student  “public  discussion  panel" 
frequently  goes  out  to  participate  in  discussion  programs 
being  held  by  school  and  community  groups. 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Public  school  campinfi  in  San  Di«»lfo  is  set 

forth  as  the  model  program  for  other  schools  to  study 
before  undertaking  camp  projects  of  their  own  in  a  new 
book  Public  School  Camping,  by  James  Mitchell  Clarke. 
Published  last  month  by  Stanford  U.  Press,  the  book 
describes  the  camping  program  of  sixth-grade  classes 
in  the  San  Diego  county  and  city  school  systems,  uses  it 
as  a  base  for  presenting  school  camp  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  and  an  analysis  of  the  educational  and  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  underlying  school  camping.  Although 
most  of  the  book  concerns  the  sixth-grade  program,  an 
appendix  gives  information  on  the  Mount  Palomar  Camp 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

I.'ourse  in  Youth  Hostel  leadership  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Wayne  U.,  Detroit,  this  summer  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  offering  college  credit  in  the  nation.  Besides 
recreational  leadership  classes,  the  course  includes  a 
number  of  hosteling  trips  about  the  state. 

Religion 


.Suit  ehallengin)(  released-time  for  religious 
instruction  now  has  been  heard  by  the  highest  court  in 
New  York  State.  Its  decision  is  expected  this  summer. 

Filed  against  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  State  Commissioner  of  Education  by  two  Brooklyn 
parents,  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  defendants  by 
lower  courts  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  5,  1950  and 
February  5,  1951).  Final  outcome  hinges  on  whether  or 
not  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  finds  in  the  New 
York  released-time  program  enough  likeness  to  the  in¬ 
validated  Champaign  (III.)  religious  education  classes 
to  make  it  unconstitutional.  The  Champaign  classes  were 
conducted  within  public  school  buildings,  in  contrast  to 
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the  New  York  plan  of  freeing  pupils  for  an  hour  each 
week  to  receive  religious  instruction  elsewhere;  but  plain¬ 
tiffs  claim  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
McCollum  case  also  should  be  interpreted  as  prohibiting 
any  use  of  tax-supported  school  machinery  in  a  “recruit¬ 
ing,  evangelizing  or  channeling”  capacity  for  sectarian 
groups. 

Not  limited  in  significance  to  Newr  York,  the  case 
has  attracted  briefs  from  many  religious  bodies.  Among 
those  supporting  defendants:  the  Nat.  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education.  Supporting  plaintiffs:  the  Amer. 
Jewish  Committee,  Amer.  Jewish  Congress  and  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 

Legalit^^  of  eampus  religious  groups  in  state- 
supported  colleges  and  universities  is  being  challenged 
in  Minnesota.  Last  month,  on  petition  of  a  student’s 
father,  a  state  court  ordered  the  U.  of  Minnesota  to 
halt  all  religious  activities,  or  explain  its  refusal  to  do 
so.  The  attack  is  being  directed  at  more  than  20  re¬ 
ligious  foundations  which  operate  on  the  campus  with 
university  sanction  and  assistance. 


mKENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Liberal  L-aming  and  Religion,  Amos  N.  Wilder,  editor.  Harper 
4-  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  383p.  $3.75.  (Collection  of 

itritings  on  the  role  of  religion  in  liberal  education.) 

The  Teaching  of  Religion  in  American  Higher  Education,  Chris¬ 
tian  Frederick  Gauss,  editor.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10. 
I66p.  $2.75.  (A  discussion  of  problems  attending  the  teaching  of 
religion  courses  in  non-sectarian  colleges,  and  a  report  on  some  of 
the  courses  now  offered.  The  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Nat. 
Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Education  and  the  Edw.  W.  Hazen 
Foundation.) 


Audio-Visual 


Regard  for  TV  as  a  leaching  tool  is  high 
among  Cincinnati  teachers.  Recently  a  survey  released 
by  the  U.  of  Cincinnati  revealed  that  92%  of  695 
teachers  and  school  officials  in  14  public  and  parochial 
high  schools  favored  the  use  of  television  in  classroom 
instruction.  All  had  had  experience  in  using  television  in 
teaching,  for  four  special  programs  had  been  beamed 
to  school  audiences  by  the  Crosley  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  helped  finance  the  study. 

Made  by  Russell  Helmick,  a  principal  on  leave  from 
Covington,  Ky.,  the  investigation  also  disclosed  that 
teachers  believed  instruction  in  current  events  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  benefit  from  television,  with  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  mathematics  benefiting  the  least.  While  60% 
of  persons  questioned  thought  that  TV  would  be  more 
widely  used  than  radio  in  classrooms,  only  20%  believed 
tbat  television  would  become  more  common  school  fare 
than  films. 

Inipi^W’©  feature  movlos  produced  for  juve- 

Inile  audiences,  the  Motion  Picture  Academy  of  Arts  & 
Sciences  has  been  asked  to  award  an  “Oscar”  for  the 
film  of  the  year  which  offers  the  most  of  constructive 
value  to  children. 


CI  RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  to  Obtain  U.  S.  Government  Films,  1951,"  School  Life,  May 
1951.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  (A  chart  listing 
types  of  films  produced  for  government  agencies,  with  information 
on  how  the  pictures  may  be  obtained.) 

Ideas  on  Film,  Cecile  Starr,  editor.  Funk  &  W agnails  Co.,  153  E. 
24th  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  $4.50.  (A  film  user’s  handbook  containing  re¬ 
views  of  200  important  16mm.  films,  and  a  collection  of  29  articles 
on  the  use  of  documentary  and  educational  films  in  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  and  by  other  groups.) 

Science  via  Television,  Lynn  Poole.  John  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 
Md.  $3.50.  (Directions  for  producing  science  programs  for  tele¬ 
vision  from  the  director  of  the  weekly  “John  Hopkins  Science  Re¬ 
view,”  presented  on  the  Dumont  network.) 


A.d,wtU  Education 


Importance  of  commercial  television  for 

raising  the  educational  and  cultural  level  of  the  country- 

should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  push  to  get  an  adequate 
number  of  channels  assigned  exclusively  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  declares  James  Webb  Young,  consultant  on  tele¬ 
vision  to  the  Ford  Foundation.  While  educational  stations 
are  needed,  the  Ford  Foundation  is  more  interested,  he 
hints,  in  the  educational  opportunities  which  commercial 
TV  offers  the  public. 

This  month  the  foundation  announced  its  first  under¬ 
taking  designed  to  help  commercial  stations  present  TV 
programs  of  greater  educational  and  cultural  value.  It 
will  establish  an  experimental  television  and  radio  work¬ 
shop  to  prepare  special  programs  and  offer  them  for 
sponsorship  by  advertisers.  Eager  for  a  decline  in  public 
sentiment  that  a  specific  number  of  channels  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  education,  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters  greeted  the  plan  with  gusto. 
Most  stations  will  give  full  support  to  the  experiment, 
it  announced. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Cultural  Groups  and  Human  Relations.  Bur.  of  Puhns..  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  V.,  N.  Y.  27p.  $2  (Twelve  lectures  by  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  on  problems  of  special  groups.) 


Parent-Teacher 


Parents  voted  for  sex  education  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  recently  when  the  Princeton  Research  Service  con¬ 
ducted  a  statewide  opinion  poll  on  whether  or  not  sex 
instruction  should  become  part  of  the  public  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  In  fact,  poll  results  were  definitely  one-sided: 
four  out  of  five  adults  questioned  favored  sex  education; 
less  than  one  out  of  six  was  opposed. 

Use  of  TV  to  reach  pre-sehool  parents  is 

recommended  by  the  Detroit  PTA  Council.  This  past 
year  the  council  sponsored  three  programs  over  a  Detroit 
TV  station,  presenting  on  each  telecast  a  child-training 
film,  with  commentary  on  its  meaning.  Although  di¬ 
rected  to  organized  groups  of  pre-school  mothers,  the 
programs  proved  to  be  valuable  in  acquainting  others 
w  ith  PTA  pre-school  projects. 


Education  Summary  •  June  20,  1951 


Building  and  Equipment 


*^Ideal”  size  for  an  elementary  school  is 

enrollment  of  350  children,  believes  Dr.  Gordon  Mac¬ 
kenzie  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  who  has  been 
w’orking  on  a  study  of  modern  school  building  needs 
with  New  York  City’s  Public  Education  Assn.  If  schools 
must  be  larger,  he  says,  they  should  be  designed  so 
that  groups  of  350  children  are  organized  as  separate 
units,  each  with  its  own  building  facilities.  Another 
recommendation:  elementary  buildings  should  house  the 
third  through  sixth  grades;  neighborhood  primary  schools 
should  serve  younger  children. 

Voluntary  credit  restraints  will  not  gum  up 

school  construction  plans,  in  the  opinion  of  Commissioner 
of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath.  Advised  to  “avoid  borrow¬ 
ing  funds,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  purpose,  for  all 
projects  that  can  possibly  be  postponed,”  school  officials 
(along  w’ith  state  and  local  government  authorities)  have 
been  asked  by  Director  of  Mobilization  Chas.  E.  Wilson 
to  get  “clearance”  from  the  Nat.  Voluntary  Credit  Re¬ 
straint  Committee  before  obtaining  loans  of  $1,(X)0,000 
or  more  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  20).  At  the  same 
time,  lenders  were  asked  to  ignore  bond  issues  of  that 
size  unless  approved. 

Since  a  school  rarely  borrows  money  unless  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  are  needed  urgently,  committee  approval 
on  most  school  projects  will  be  given  without  fuss,  Mc¬ 
Grath  believes.  Other  actions  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  indicate  that  it  considers  education  essential  both 
to  the  defense  effort  and  long-range  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  nation,  he  adds  hopefully. 

Screening  of  public  borrowing  projects  will  be  handled 
by  sub-units  of  the  committee.  They  are  located  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  Submission 
of  borrowing  plans  to  them,  of  course,  is  voluntary. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Artificial  Lifthting  in  Rural  Schools.  Nebraska  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction,  Lincoln.  (A  guide  for  improving  lighting  in  rural 
schoolhouses.) 

“School-Made  Paper  Blackout  Curtains,"  W m.  S.  Green.  Audio- 
Visual  Guide,  May  1951.  1630  Springfield  Ave.,  Mapleuood,  N.  J. 
(Directions  for  making  inexpensive  paper  curtains.) 

School  Planning,  Kenneth  Reid,  compiler.  Dodge  Corp.,  119  W. 
40th  St..  N.  Y.  18.  456p.  $8.  (Material  on  school  design  drawn 
from  the  Architectural  Record  from  1940  through  1949.) 
“Skeletonized  Classrooms — Permanent  Structures  for  the  Cost  of 
Temporary”  Helen  Hamilton  &  Chas.  L.  Mills.  School  Executive. 
June  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Description  of  a  Hobbs,  N. 
Mex.,  school  plant  built  at  the  cost  of  $6.50  per  square  foot.) 


Miscellany 


1951  Quiz  Kid  citations  have  gone,  for  the  first 
time,  to  a  Catholic  nun  and  a  teacher  in  an  elementary 
school,  “Best  Teacher  of  the  Year”  is  Sister  Mary 
Edward,  of  St.  Columbkille  high  school,  Dubuque,  la; 
“Most  Promising  Teacher  of  1951”  is  Virginia  Loos, 
a  teacher  of  second  grade  in  the  Sharpsburg  school, 
Norwood,  Ohio. 


New  Classroom  Material 


"Coal — Plant  Life  to  Plastic”  .  .  .  tells  the  lifestory 
of  plastics  in  illustration.  Single  copies  of  the  book, 
for  circulation  among  classes  or  teachers,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  320 
Southern  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

However,  there  are  not  sufficient  quantities  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  individual  teachers. 

Film  to  Spur  Thought  on  Moral  Responsibility  . .  . 
is  among  20  new  16mm.  sound  motion  pictures  re¬ 
leased  this  month  by  Coronet  Films,  Chicago.  Right 
or  IF  rang  pictures  a  problem  situation  in  which  six 
persons  are  required  to  make  moral  decisions  as  a 
result  of  one  incident. 

Classes  Studying  Transportation  ...  in  elementary 
grades  might  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  new  three- 
dimensional  display  device  produced  by  the  Amer. 
Trucking  Assn.,  1424  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  It’s  a  large  picture  map  of  a  modern  com¬ 
munity,  with  cut-out  trucks,  and — when  set  up  on  a 
table — shows  how  the  trucking  industry  serves  the 
country. 

For  Free  Loan  of  a  Film  on  the  Banana  Industry 
.  .  .  write  the  Institute  of  Visual  Training,  40  E.  49th 
St.,  New  York  City  17,  for  Journey  to  Banana  Land. 
It  is  recommended  for  intermediate  classes  studying 
geography  of  Central  America.  A  teacher’s  manual 
and  34-frame  film-strip  accompany  the  film. 

New  Health  Text  for  the  Eighth  Grade  ...  is  being 
published  this  summer  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Into  Your  Teens,  by  Helen  Shacter,  Gladys 
Gardner  Jenkins  and  W.  W.  Bauer,  M.  D.,  covers 
mental  and  social,  as  well  as  physical,  well-being. 

Film  on  Rheumatic  Heart  Disease  . .  .  called  Report 
on  Living,  is  being  released  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  this  summer 
for  school  showings. 

"Washington — Shrine  of  American  Patriotism”  . . . 
is  a  new  free  color  sound  motion  picture  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Association  Films,  35  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Its  sponsor  is  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Parents’  Questions  About  Heredity  . . .  are  answered 
in  a  booklet  published  this  month  by  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates.  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10. 
Your  Childrens  Heredity,  by  Bernice  L.  Neugarten 
of  the  Committee  on  Human  Development,  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  that  publisher’s  latest  release  in  its  “Better 
Living  Series,’’  directed  to  parent  and  teacher  study 
groups. 

Film  Series  on  World-Famous  Cities  .  .  .  being 
produced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  has 
been  enlarged  with  Venice  —  Queen  City  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  picture  shows  the  city’s  rise  to  power, 
its  control  of  trade,  subsequent  decline,  and  its 
present-day  position. 

Manipulative  Numbers  Device  ...  for  use  in  be¬ 
ginning  arithmetic,  recently  has  been  developed  by 
the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
7.  Consisting  of  a  frame,  on  which  10  rods  contain 
10  colored  beads  each,  it  is  designed  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  understand  the  “tenness”  of  numbers,  and 
relationships  involving  whole  numbers,  decimals  and 
percentages. 
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